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Open House Held 
By Denison Papers 


The Denison Bulletin and Review 
held open house Oct. 5, offering free 
door prizes, coffee and 
and an opportunity to 
newspaper and job printing plants. 

As a special inducement, the Deni 


son papers encouraged readers to “See 


Model of Giant Paper Making Ma 
chine In Our Office All Week.” 


William, Darlene Chaffee 


Publish Walnut Bureau 

William and Darlene 
now the publishers of | the 
Bureau, which they have 


Walnut 
managed 
since Feb. 1 for the previous owner, 


Mrs. Paul Wagner of Boone. 


o0 


BETTER 
NEWS HALFTONES 


YOUR READER DOES ! 


He just calls ‘em pictures but he 
appreciates the detail and clear 
image Kayenay News Halftones will 
produce in your paper. 


SAME DAY SERVICE 
7S SHARPER DETAIL 
CLEANER PRINTING 


0000000 
Engraving + Colorplate Co. 


MASON 


civtv, tOwa 


doughnuts, 
inspect the 


Chaffee are 


Charlie Gebhard Named 


Centennial Chairman 

Charlie Gebhard, who will put out 
the centennial edition of the Bremer 
County Independent next year, was 
named general chairman of Waverly’s 
centennial celebration Oct. 12. 


KLEM Broadcasts From 
Remsen Paper Offices 


The second of a series of broad- 
casts from KLEM, LeMars, has gone 
out over the air from the offices of 
the Kemsen Bell-Enterprise. 

The broadcast contained news from 
the Bell-Enterprise and commercial 
announcements, 


Old Newspaper Contest 
Clippings from the Monticello Ex 
press dated 1872 took first place in 
the “old newspaper’ contest —spon- 
sored by the Monticello Express in 
observance of National 


Week. 
The winning clipping, a 


Newspaper 


birth an- 
nouncement, was pasted in a feed mill 
record book which had been willed 
the winner, First prize was five dollars 
and a year’s subscription to the Ex- 
press. 


From our testimonials: 


‘515 new subseribers’ 


satisfaction’ ‘a good job’... 


‘signally successful’ . . 
‘complete satisfaction’ 


Your newspaper too can benefit from our 
PROVEN methods of circulation gains. 


Make us prove it. Write or call us today for more testimonials and complete 


EDWARDS CIRCULATION COMPAN 


‘utmost 


. ‘highly satisfactory’ 
. new subscribers’ 


Hazleton, lowa 
Phone 2751 


$25,000 Fire Hits 
Ogden Reporter 


Fire struck the plant of the Ogden 
Reporter Oct. 17, 
supply of paper and doing an esti- 
mated $25,000 damage. 


The fire started when burning pa- 


destroying a year's 


per from a neighboring business blew 
into a wooden window frame at the 
rear of the Reporter plant and flames 
worked into the rear wall. While the 
Ogden volunteer fire department tore 
away the wall so that water could be 
brought into effective play, the 
ate through the inner wall and 
destroyed a darkroom, stereotype de- 
partment, and the 


flames 


which 

contained newsprint and job stock. 
The fire fought the 

blaze for two hours before it was put 


busement, 
department 


out. 

Two linotype machines were dam 
aged by smoke and the press was 
hoses. The back 
third of the building was gutted by 


drenched fire 


the flames. 

Carl Sexauer, editor and publisher, 
who estimated the loss at $25,000, 
said it was covered by insurance. 

assisted 
the Reporter in getting out its Wed- 
nesday publication, 


Neighboring newspapers 


Classes Visit Paper 

Members of the Cresco high school 
journalism class and the Notre Dame 
high school newspaper staff toured 
the plant of the Cresco Times-Plain 
Dealer Oct. 5. 


of the classes. 


The paper ran pictures 


ENVELOPES 
DROP SHIPPED 
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Unusual envelopes 
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Newspapers Must Lead the Way 


Journalists Win Awards 
Of lowa State College 


lowa State College, celebrating the 
50th anniversary of its teaching of 
technical journalism at Ames, Oct. 21, 
honored seven persons for distinguish 
ed service to technical journalism and 
conferred special awards on two mem 
bers of its own staff. 

Named were: Fredrick W. Beck- 
man, editor of the Knoxville Journal 
and a pioneer in technical journalism 
education during the years 1911 
1927, when he headed the technical 
journalism department at Iowa State. 
Born at Clayton, he is a graduate of 
the State University of lowa, and has 
served on the staffs of the Des Moines 
Register-Leader, Council Bluffs Non 
pareil, Sioux City Journal and Farm 
ers Wife magazine. 


Genevieve A. Callahan, free-lance 


BECKMAN CALLAHAN 


home economics writer and consult- 
ant. Born at Sac City, and a graduate 
of Iowa State, she has served on the 
staffs of Ladies’ Home Journal, Suc 
cessful Farming, Better Homes and 
Gardens and Sunset Magazine. She is 


the author of How to Write for Home 
makers and two other books. She has 
helped conduct mumerous workshops 


home CCOMOMICS journalism 


MORRISON FOX 


George W. Morrison, co-ordinator 
of advertising, Ingersoll-Rand. Born at 
New Sharon, and a graduate of Lowa 
State College, he was formerly presi 
dent and publisher of Compre ssed Air 
magazine, and advertising manager of 
Ingersoll-Rand. 

Kirk Fox, editor of (Successful 
Farming. Born near Strawberry Point 
he is a graduate of Iowa State, and 
the recipient of numerous awards for 
outstanding service to agriculture, Be 
fore joining Successful Farming in 
1922, he was on the staff of Kimball's 
Dairy Farmer. 

Donald R. Murphy editor of Wall 
aces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Born at Des Moines, he has been a 
pioneer in audience research tech 
niques in the field of agricultural 
journalism, 


(Continued on Page 5) 


And Schools Must 
Train the Leaders 


By Carl Hamilton 


Editor, Hardin County Times 
and lowa Falls Citizen 


From the address by Mr. Hamilton 

at the 50th anniversary celebration of 
the teaching af technical journalism at 
lowa State College, Oct. 21.) 


Kitty years ago the editor of the 
paper over which I now preside was 
in lowa State College graduate. His 
name was Ira Nichols. He is still liv 
ing. When he took up his duties in 
lowa Falls, he set type by hand. His 
light CATT from al kerosene lamp rhe 
job press was a foot powered opera 
tion. The larger press was run by a 
vas engine 

Poday our shop is hardly the coun- 
terpart of the Chicago Tribune. But it 
is reasonably modern by current stan 
dards, and, in the view of veterans 
such as Mr. Nichols, is a new and 
ilmost unbelievable world Phe 
change has occurred within the active 
lives of men living today. 

But as I go back and read the 
newspaper files of 50 years ago, | am 
distressed at how comparable they 
are oon many respects to our current 
production Ihe exchange of ideas 
and the communication process as it 
was carried on 50 years ago in news 
papers that knew no automatic 
presses, no type setting machines, no 
electric lights and no pictures is too 
clearly comparable to our present-day 
product for comfort, 

It is the American way, apparently, 
to measure all accomplishment in 
terms of things material. Our yard 


sticks are in terms of circulation, or 


. 


dollar volume, or pages printed, or 
refrigerators sold, or coupons clipped 
The one thing we seem to have over 
looked is that the only commodity 
which 


that of human understanding 


ells on our stock exchange is 
and it 
is selling mighty low. 

Any poll in the « yuntry will show 
a frightening Jack of information on 
the most basic facts concerning ou 
form of government and our relation 
ship to other peoples. Likewise every 
election brings the disheartening spec 
tacle of millions of persons who are 
slightly concerned that they caut 
he bothered by casting a ballot, 

Not all the fault of this can be laid 
to our modern communication sys 
tem. But this situation must be of 
paramount importance to all forms ol 
communication in a nation where tree 
dom of speech and freedom of press 
are such basic ingredients in the gen 
eral welfare and the continued exist 
ence of our form of government, 

In the broad fic ld ol communica 
tions, aS in agriculture and in many 
other lines, we continue to spend 
millions to produce more, not know 
ing how to use intelligently the sui 
pluses we already have. The abund 
ance we have in techniques and ta 
cilities in the field of communications 
for instance, quite surpasses our un 
derstanding. Yet hourly we spend 
more to add to the most complex 
communication system the world has 
ever known at the same time spend 
ing a pittance on discovering the tech 
niques of delivering in understandable 
form the facts we already have, 

Journalism schools have been swept 
along in a program that reflects pretty 
largely the atmosphere of the count 
ing house, Journalism graduates, like 
agricultural graduates going — into 
farming, have only recently come to 
be accepted, ( onsequently journalism 
schools have perhaps been quite hard 
headed and practical in their ap 
prom 

But to 


course at a college or university in its 


appraise the journalism 
most critical light today, one can al 
most say this: A journalism school 
has a few techniques which make its 
graduates perhaps — s¢ mewhat more 
fluent and give them certain facilities 
of expression in the field of com 
these 


munication But basically 


journalism graduates are primarily 
trained in the technique ol picking 
someone else’s brains and passing the 


word along. 


4 


It has been said that journalism 
education is the great transfer point 
of the humanities and social sciences 
into the minds of the people. To do 
that staggering job, journalism schools 
have been taking a student with a 
little technical training or liberal arts 
training, handing him “a small package 
of spec jal skills in communication, and 
saying “Go to it.’ 

In short, in this whole field of com 
munication we have neglected to con 
cern ourselves with research about 
ways and means of presenting the 
facts already established and we have 
neglected the scholarly training which 
journalism graduates must have if 
things are to pick up appreciably on 
our own private stock ex hange. 

The young man who now desires 
to concern himself with the welfare of 
our livestock and our pets must spend 
six years in preparation, Yet the 
vraduate who would concern himself 
with the arts and sciences olf political 
understanding and the communication 
of ideas can graduate in four years. 

It is not that our students of veter 
inary medicine are getting too much 
training; it is that our journalism: stu- 
dents are getting tar too little. For the 
whole world today revolves around 
the struggle that is in the field of 
ideas — the things that go on in men’s 
minds. 

Vieman Reports, publication of the 
Nieman fellowships at Harvard, was 
lookiag critically at our needs in the 
field of communication and one of its 
articles concluded thus: 

“I was talking the other day with a 
brilliant young pathologist who is on 
the board of admissions of a first-class 
medic al school. 

“‘We still have boys applying for 
admission, he said, ‘who say they 
want to be a doctor because they want 
to serve humanity. It embarrasses me 
when they say that. I think the great 


est opportunity to serve humanity to 


day is in the field of journalism. I 
you really consider the job ot political 
education that needs to be done, the 
health of this country and the whole 
world is in the hands of American 
newspapermen’.” 

These comments are not only for 
those who are to wrile from some for 
eign capital on hold down a top edi- 
torial post on one of the nation’s great 
dailies. That is not the case at all. 
The advertising executive should take 
to his client a background of training 
that will recognize the role of in 


dustrial statesmanship in the current 
state of affairs. He, too, must ap 
preciate the relationship of significant 
economic and social factors. 

What I have said here concerns all 
journalism schools equally and also 
( qually concerns all graduates ot those 
schools regardless ot their particular 
v1 specialized interest. 

But if we insist that colleges and 
universities concern themselves with 
research in the tield of communica 
tions and turn out more scholarly 
trained graduates, then we who have 
already graduated have a job to do, 
too. We trequently help every other 
group lobby at the statehouse level 
for al wide variety of Causes and pro- 
jects. But we seldom do anything for 
ourselves, for our chosen field, and 
for the journalism schools which have 
meant so very much to us. 

We must also encourage students, 
not only to enrolf in the field of jour 
nalism, but we must also encourage 
them and recognize them once they 
are through school with the pay and 
with the respect which a profession- 
ally trained person should have. 

| have one other thought which 
must become of increasing importance 
to college administrators and those 
concerned with our whole system of 
higher education, To illustrate — this 
point | would like to ask the deans of 
the various divisions who are here 
with us tonight to list the 50 most 
able students that their divisions have 
turned out in the last year. How 
many of these 50 have taken jobs 
either with a government or publicly 
supported institution which discour- 
ages any public expression of a po- 
litical nature? Likewise, how many 
have gone to work for big business 
where the road to promotion is seldom 
as clear for the person who tends to 
concern himself with public affairs as 
it is to the person who will conform 
and not express himself on matters of 
foremost public moment? 

Our best brains — the cream of our 
college graduates are being neu- 
tralized each year. It is evident at 
every level, beginning as far down as 
the county seat town. We have rela- 
tively fewer and fewer people who 
will speak out in the public forum that 
is presumably the strength of demo- 
cracy. More and more often we have 
decisions made on the hysteria of the 
masses rather than on the basis of in 
telligent public opinion expressed by 
those best qualified to speak out. 
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Journalism has been described as 
the school teacher of the people If 
that is even remotely related to the 
facts, then it is high time that the em 
phasis On Our research and our jour 
nalism teaching should take that fact 
into account. We spend millions edu 
cating our doctors to keep our bodies 
well, But we spend pennies educating 
the men and women who keep the 


mass body healthy 


Journalism Awards— 
(Continued From Page 3 


Carroll P. Streeter, editor of both 
Farm Journal and Town Journal mag 
azines. Born at Groton, §.D., and a 
graduate of lowa State, he has re 
ceived many awards for outstanding 
contributions to agriculture. He served 
on the farm staff of the Cedar Rapids 
Gazette and on the staff of Farmer's 


Wife magazine before 


joining Farm 
Journal 


MURPHY STREETER 


Watson. editor of Net 
England Homestead. Born in Scot 


J s G 


land, he is a graduate of lowa State 
and served on the dairy extension 
tate College and the 
University of Missouri before entering 


staffs of Lowa 


jour nalism work, 


WATSON 


MARVIN 


Awards were made by Dean Floyd 
Andre of the division of agriculture 
Dean Helen LeBaron of the division 
of CCOMOTAICS and Dean | 
Downie Smith of the division of en 


gineering. Carl Hamilton, editor of 
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the Iowa Falls Citizen, was speaker 
of the evening 

uvards also were 
went to K. R. Marvin 
present head of 
the cle partment of 


Two special 


made. One 


technical journal 


ism at lowa 


other to W 


Holmes plant 

superints ndent of 

the Towa State 
College Press 


HOLMES 


cited for his sympathetic encourace 


Marvin Was 


ment of student journalists his skill in 
serving both graduates and employers 


his efforts 
to raise the standards of all journal 


by careful job placement 


ism schools, his work in bringing to 
the attention of high school students 
the opportunities in technical journ i] 
ism, and his deve lopm« nt of facilities 
and techniques for teaching at Iowa 
State. 

Holmes was cited for the untiring 
manner in which he has worked with 
the staff of student public itions, and 
which he has 
plaved in the education of journalism 


students at Iowa State by counsel and 


the important part 


explanation of printing processe 


First formal instruction in the field 
of technical journali m was begun at 
lowa State in 1905. It was a single 


course in agricultural 


journalism 
which has grown to a full-fledged de 
partment which teaches graduate and 
undergraduate courses covering not 
only agricultural journalism, but home 
CCOTOTICS 


journalism and science 


journ ilism as well. 


Reck Returns to lowa; 


Sells Minois Paper 

W. E. Beck, Jr., publisher of the 
Spirit Lake Beacon, has sold his new 
paper in Mlinoi to take up 
residence in Spirit Lake. His White 
side Sentinel of Morrison, TL, was 
purchased by the W hiteside County 
Vews and the two 
merged Oct. | 
semi-weekly basi Purchasers wer 
Mrs. Hlafay Shawver and her son, A 
D. Shawyer publi hers of the News 
ind Robert Kinger editor of the 
News 


Beck moved to Morrison aftes ell 


ind pl this 


| Wwe 
paper 


to be publi hed on a 


ing the lipton Conservative to Georn 


Langdon 


State ind the 


Advertising Rates 
Subject of Booklet 
By Ellis Newsome 


Advertising rate practices of Towa 
! 
daily new paper ire inalyzed itt 


wl he dl klet by Prot l llis 
Newsome, head of the advertisi 


nice it the Stite niversity if lowa 


chool of journalism 

The booklet is titled “A Study. of 
Advertising Kates of Towa’ Daily 
Newspapers Copi have been 


mailed to and 


vdvertising 
daily new spapers in the state 

The study discusses the range of 
iivertising rates 
several factors, other than new paper 
market tential 
vhich influence the setting of rates 
local ad 
minimum rates, dis 


schedule 
cation of rate differential 


found and suggests 
circulation and 


Phe project ilso analyze 
vertising rate 


counts, earned rate 


justiti 
md infor 
mation other than rate schedule pro 
vided by retail advertising rate cards 


Five table 


tions 


eccompany the main se 


Teletype Perforator 
Used at Express 


\ teletype perforator is now in op 
eration at the Red Oak Express. The 
involves 


machine ubstitution of a 


typewriter ope ited by 


i typist for an 
operator on thie typ etting machine 
Phe typist cuts a tencil on paper 
tape which is then fed into an attach 
ment on an Intertype typesetting ma 
chine. Tf the stencil is correctly cut 
there will be no errors in the type set 
unc the Intertype can be operated at 


high Spec d 


Mr 3 Fred Hansen and Mrs. Orren 
Randle work on alternating half day 
chedule cutting th tapes for the 


Koch is County Editor 


Of Oranae City Paper 
Herman Koch 
of the State Universi 


a June graduate 
of Towa school 
f journalism, has been named count 
editor of the Orange City Siow 
County Capital Koch has had pres 
newspaper experlence it Hol 
n and thi past summer has been 
i member of the advertising staff of 


The lou an magazin 


| 
| 
~ 
| 
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All Not Beer and Skittles 


Predicts Increasing Costs, 


Profit, For Papers 


Red Oak Express 


All i 


the news 


“beer and skittles” for 
4s of America, especially 
the smalh i apers. An examination af 
ins shows an increase in 


While 


there has boen some gain in advertis 


all cost co, 
almost ev oy classification. 
ing, the extra volume has hardly com 
pensated for the additional costs that 
have been hung up. Most all papers 
even the smaller ones, have gone 
about as far as they can in achieving 
savings, by better operation or by the 
addition of labor saving equipment. 
In our own case, there is little more 
that we can do in this connection, 
And now we have a rise in the 
With the in 


creased use of newsprint, especially 


price of newsprint. 
by the larger papers, there is now a 
prey market for the smaller papers, 
with some of them paying as much as 
$189 a ton for drop shipments. In 
1952, regular print prices in New York 
rose from $116 to $126 a ton, It looks 
as if the October boost will settle at 
four dollars. 

In addition, the smaller papers will 
have their costs increased by the gov 
ernment, automatically, during March, 
when the minimum wage is increased 
Most papers were paying way above 
the minimum, but for some of the 
newet employees, and apprentices, 
the new law will cause an additional 
outlay, as well as disturb the present 
scale, The government by so doing, 
is practically asking most smaller 
businesses to boost. their prices, be 
cause the limit of absorption has been 
reached, and passed. 

Producing a newspaper is essen 
tially a manufacturing process. With 
wages higher, with materials, especial 
ly basic paper, higher, the problem 
becomes continually more complex 
Repair parts have often tripled and 
quadrupled in cost, By and large, the 


historical price raises of the smatier 


papers have been little jumps, rather 
than adequate changes. The smaller 
publisher seems loath to charge what 
he should in justification to his in- 
vestment. And printing today is not a 
business that can be entered on a 
shoe-string, because so much expen- 


Many 


papers have gone out of business or 


sive machinery is required, 
consolidated; very few new papers 
have come into the field in either the 


metropolitan or small 


fields. 


We wish we could foresee some sign 


community 


of a halt in the steady progression of 
cost increases, but we are frank to 
say that there is none in sight. And 
what applies to the newspaper busi 
ness applies to the commercial or job 
printing field as well Same troubles, 
same story. 


Board Elects Moody 
Company President 


Clarence W. Moody, editor and 
publisher of the Burlington Hawk-Eye 
Gazette, has been elected president ot 
the Burlington Hawk-Eye Company 
by the corporation's directors. Moody, 
who has been with the organization 
nearly 50 years, is also president of 
the Iowa Daily Press Association. He 
succeeds the late Sidney F. Harris of 
Ottawa, Kansas, who died Oct. 2. 

John B. Bishop, business manager 
of the hewspaper and member of the 
board of directors, was elected secre 
filling the 
formerly held by Moody. 


tury-treasurer, position 

Moody began his newspaper career 
with a Harris paper working as news 
paper carrier and printer's devil. He 
worked at the Ottawa Herald and the 
Chanute Tribune before moving to 
Burlington in 1941 when the Hawk- 
Kye Gazette was purchased, 

Bishop had his first newspaper ex 


perience on the Pittsburg, Kansas, 


Headlight-Sun. After working for the 
Hutchinson News-Herald from 1933 
until 1945, he moved to Burlington as 
advertising director. He was made 
business manager in 1951. 

The Burlington Hawk-Eye Com- 
pany is an Jowa corporation, owning 
the Burlington newspaper. Stockhold- 
ers, in addition to key personnel of 
the Hawk-Fye Gazette and its affili- 
ated newspapers, include Hawk-Eye 
Gazette employes in all departments. 
Employe stock ownership is held 
Hawk-Eye 
Profit-Sharing 
Trust which the company established 


through the Burlington 


Company Employes’ 
in 1943 and to which it makes annual 
cash allotments to create pension 
funds for retired employes or bene- 
ficiaries of deceased members. The 
trust is maintained by the company 
without any charge to or contributions 
by employes. 

The group began with a_ single 
newspaper in 1907 when the late 
Ralph A. Harris bought the Ottawa 
Herald. His sons, Sidney and John, 
held interests in five Kansas news 
the Ottawa Herald, Chanute 
Hutchinson News-Herald, 
Salina Journal and Garden City Tele- 
gram — in addition to the Hawk-Eye 
Gazette. 


papers 
Tribune, 


Runs Staff Pictures 

The Humboldt Republican ran a 
page of pictures of staff members Oct. 
7 titled “Meet The People Behind The 
News.” 


Promotion Piece 

The Lake Mills Graphic has issued 
an attractive promotional piece on 
Lake Mills. It was distributed with 
the Oct. 12 issue. 


Suffers Polio Attack 

Bob Bailey of the Pella Chronicle's 
ad staff is recovering at Veterans’ 
Hospital in Des Moines from an at 
tack of polio. 


Pilot-Tribune Notes 
Elks Observance 


Observance of National Newspaper 
Week by the Storm Lake Elks was 
noted in the Oct. 6 issue of the Pilot- 
Tribune. 
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Wundram, Jones, Edit 


Morning Democrat Issues 


Ten Centennial Sections 


Advance notice came by way of a 
booklet 


Centennial 


promotion 
Great 


promising “10 
Sections in 
Days.” Then the Davenport Morning 
Democrat lived up to its promise. 

The issues came out under the di 
rection of editor Bill Wundram and 
They 
worked full time on the project from 
January until October. Publication of 


his assistant, Don Jones. 


the sections was begun Oct. 4 and the 
last was printed Oct. 15. Ad linage 
approached 25,000. inches. 

The plan used in sectioning the LOO 
years was to divide them into eras, 
Section one covered the Civil War 
Era, section two, the Reconstruction 
Era. Other divisions used were the 
Gas Light Era, the Gay 90's Era, the 
Spanish American War Era, the Auto 
motive Era, the World War [ Era, 
Roaring '20’s Era, World War IL Era, 
and Atomic Age. 

The front page ot each centennial 
section was in color. Pictures and 
copy were well balanced. In reference 
to the art and color work, publisher 
Henry B. 


rapid etch devices and color 


Hook writes, “Our new 
press 
equipment enabled us to use more art 
and color throughout the issue, both in 
ads and editorial, than was ever possi 
ble before in such presentations.” 

At the centennial party for staff 
members held Oct. 9, Mr. Hook was 
presented a clock in memory of the 
occasion by Lee P. Loomis, president 
of the Lee group. Approximately 400 
persons attended and veteran workers 
on the paper were accorded special 
recognition. The Morning Democrat 
also held a party for all advertisers 

Commenting on the Democrat's use 
of ten centennial sections, editor Ear] 
Hall of the Mason ¢ ity Globe-Gazett 
wrote, “The advantages of such a 
format are obvious. Readers get more 
time to digest the abundance of his 
torical matter and for the Democrat, 
the distribution task is greatly sim 


plified.” 


About one of the historical inci 
dents recalled in’ the paper, Hall 
wrote: 

“Davenport is singularly rich in his 
tory lore, For example, in the first in 
stallment of the Democrat's Centen 
nial Edition (covering the decade 
from 1855 to 1865) there’s a thrilling 
chapter about Abraham Lincoln's im 
pact on the community 

“In the memorable legal battle, 
‘Railroad vs. Steamboat, growing out 
of the burning on April 21, 1856, of 
the first bridge ever to span the Mis 
sissippi River, Lincoln represented the 
Rock Island. 

“Dramatically the gaunt, relatively 
unknown Springtield lawver made his 
case the case for human progress 
Steamboats, he argued, were no more 
entitled to a ‘vested interest’ than the 
stage coaches which they suppl inted, 

“That 


vailed. A milestone — of 


viewpoint ultimately — pre 
incalculable 
significance was erected in the march 
of progress. 

“But the dominant spirit of the 
Democrat and of Davenport was best 
mirrored in an editorial in the first of 
the 10 Centennial Editions, titled 
‘I’m 100 Years Old—But | Am Young 

“Here we reproduce its concluding 
paragraphs which may well have 
been the literary product of our form 
er Mason City friend and neighbor 
Hank Hook 

‘T-- your Morning Democrat — am 
proud of the past. But my eyes are 
on the future. The news | covered is 
history 


ahead 
ie hope to tell you of the ad yption 


. My most exciting days are 


of measures to insure real and lasting 
peace of the discovery of a cure 
for cancer of the opening of an 
lowa toll road of the harnessing 
of the atom and the rays of the sun 
as cheap practical sources of power 

of the first rocket trip to the 
moon 


““The first 1005 year were the 
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hardest, but the second LOO years are 
going to be the most breathtaking 
There will be something doing every 
minute. | will be there with all my 
new facilities for getting and printing 
the news and with the still unborn fa 
cilities that an electronic and atomic 


age is sure to bring’, 


Passes 39th Year; 
First 20 Hardest 


So far no one has said anything 
about it—-maybe no one even noticed 
it—but the notation in italies at the 
top of page one was changed last 
week to say that we have been in 
Lockridge thirty-nine years 

The going has never been hard 
here, 

Perhaps that is because we like to 
play with type and machinery, Pet 
haps it is because we have never wor 
ried too much about the forty-hou 
week. Perhaps it is because of the 
loyal support of focal business houses 
and help from Fairfield 

As an editor our record has been 
nothing to brag about. We always 
knew that. The editorial policy of the 
Times has always been too timid, too 
irregular, too vague. We knew that, 
too It the job could he done over all 
this would be changed quite a bit 

On the other hand, as a small town 
printer we have made a vo of it in a 
small way 
Advertis 
mg, want ads legal advertising and 
amounted to $132.74 
Sure, to some that’s just small pota 
not that good 


Fake last week's Times 
subscriptions 


toes. Every week is 
some issues are pretty slim 

Any way you figure it the first 
twenty years were the hardest. In that 
period we signed enough promissory 
notes to reach from here to the cor 
ner and back. Somehow we managed 
to get them all paid on time 

Due to the class of customers we 
have been blessed with, losses from 
unpaid bills have been insignificant 
not over $20 per year 

And things are still looking up 
There are 500 gallons of fuel oil in 
the basement of the Times, all paid 
for. It looks like there’s enough cash 
to buy coal to keep the house warm 
for the winter, and pay the electric 


light ind grocery bills 


From “As We See It" 
in the Lockridge Times 
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lowa Publisher Editorial 


Editing Was Bloody Affair 
In Those Old Golden Days 


A couple of months ago we helped 
cast obloquy on the noncontroversial 
editor, while holding up to honor sev- 
eral great controversial editors of the 
past. But it does appear that contro 
versy too much indulged can become 
a vice. 

Mark 


Tennessee, 


This view is borne out by 
Twain's Journalism in 
which comes as a brochure in’ the 
series of Oldtime Comments on Journ 
alism, edited by Frank Luther Mott, 
dean emeritus of the School of Journ 
alism at the University of Missouri 
and former director of the School of 
Journalism at the State University of 
lowa, 

Mark Twain's account is obviously 
an exaggeration, but not so much of 
an exaggeration as one might think, 
observes Dr, Mott, who appends his 
torical excerpts to show that “there 
was a lot of feuding going on among 
and around editors,” 

Mark Twain's narrative tells how, 
for the sake of his health, he 


down to Tennessee and got a berth 


went 


on the Morning Glory and Johnson 
County War-Whoop as an associate 
editor. Early in the day the editor 
had an exchange of pistol fire with a 
Colonel Blatherskite Te 
cumseh, in which Mark incurred most 


rival editor 


of the wounds. “But both gentlemen 
begged me to keep my seat, and as 
sured me that | was not in the way.” 
The sixth shot “mortally wounded the 
Colonel, who remarked, with fine 
humor, that he would have to say 
good morning now, as he had business 
uptown, He then inquired the way to 
the undertaker’s and left.” 

The editor soon excused himself to 
yo to dinner, and left Mark with the 
following instructions: “Jones will be 
here at three — cowhide him Gillespie 
will call earlier, perhaps — throw him 
out of the window. Ferguson will be 


kill him. That is 


| believe. you have 


along about fou 
all for today 
any odd 


time, you may write a 


blistering article on the police — give 
the chief inspector rats, The cowhides 
are under the table; weapons in the 
drawer ammunition there in the 
corner lint and bandages up there 
In case of aeci- 
Lancet, the 


down-stairs, He advertises 


in the pigeonholes. 
dent, go to surgeon, 
we take 
it out in trade,” 

Things didn’t work out, however, 
according to instructions. Mark de- 
cided Tennessee journalism was not 
good for his health, so he resigned 
and took apartments at the hospital. 

Mott's sidelights include a chapter 
from Lambert A. Wilmer’s Our Press 
Gang, telling about duels in) which 
editors have engaged. Nor were these 
encounters south 
north, west or east; all parts of the 
country entertained them, New York, 
Portland, Ore., Washington, D.C., St. 
Louis, Omaha, Cincinnati, Nashville, 
Louisville, Philadelphia, 


peculiar to the 


Baltimore 


PEEL LEE LE 


Che Jowa Publisher 


And the Bulletin of the 
Iowa Press Association 


Published monthly at Iowa City, Iowa, by the 
State University of Iowa School of Journalism 


Edward F. Mason, Editor 
Jere R. Hoar, Assistant Editor 
Filis H. Newsome, Advertising Director 
Melvin L. Lewis, Advertising Assistant 


Associate Editors: Don J. Reid, manager of 
the Iowa Press Association; Lloyd McCut 
cheon, Sibley Gazette-Tribune, president of 
the lowa Press Association 
Officers of the lowa Press Association 
Lloyd McCutcheon, Sibley Gazette-Tribune 
President 
S. E. Tennant, Colfax Tribune 
Vice-President 
Willard D. Archie, Shenandoah Sentinel 
Recording Secretary 
J. C. Moore, Winterset Madisonian 
Treasurer 
Don J. Reid, Des Moines = 
Managing Director 
Dewel, Algona Advance P 
Advisory 
Board of Directors: Gordon Aasgaard, Lak« 
Mills Graphic; Leslie K. Hull, Waukon Re 
publican; M. B. Crabbe, Eagle Grove Eagie 
John E. Feuling, New Hampton Tribune 
James W. Wilson, Carroll Times-Herald; E 
E. Wessel, New London Journal 


Dunne E 


and Elkton, Md., were all mentioned 
for fracase S more or le SS bloody, uSU- 
ally undignified and on occasion fatal. 

Another appendix is an excerpt 
from Frederick Hudson's History of 
Journalism in the United States, in 
cluding a newspaper paragraph con 
cerning editors of the Vicksburg Sen 
tinel: 

“Dr. J. S. Fall, 


number of fights, in one of which he 


an assistant, had a 


was badly wounded. James Ryan, edi 
tor, was killed by R. E. Hammet, of 
the Whig. Next came Walter Hickey, 
who had several rows, and was re 
peatedly wounded; he was soon after 
himself killed in Texas. John Lavins 
another editor, was imprisoned for the 
violence of his articles. Mr. Jenkins, 
his successor, was killed in the street 
by H. A. Crabbe; Crabbe was after- 
Sonora. F. C, 


Jones succeeded Jenkins but soon 


wards murdered in 


afterwards drowned himself.” 
“All this, my 


Mott, “was in the period which some 


friends, comments 


contemporary writers call the Golden 
Age of Journalism. Most of us are glad 


those days are gone, 


Inland Daily Press 


Elects Norris Director 

Paul G. Norris, Jx., publisher and 
editor of the Marshalltown Times 
Republican, was elected Oct. 17 to a 
three year term as director of the In 
land Daily Press Association. 


Monitor Not Sold 


In reporting the sale of the Wright 
County Reporter at Dows, THe lowa 
PUBLISHER last month referred to the 
paper as the Wright County Monitor 
This was incorrect, The Wright Coun 
ty Monitor is at Clarion and was not 


sold 


Uses Special Phone 

In ordey to speed the job of record 
ing news items as they are 
by telephone the 


received 
Fayette County 
Vews has installed a new phone which 
leaves both hands of the user free to 
write, 


The user needs only 


to push a 
button, not lift or hold the hand set. 
He then speaks into a microphone on 
the base of the phone and hears the 
a loudspe aker. Both of 


the News’ telephone lines can be re 


( aller from 


ceived on this set. 
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What the Editors 
And Columnists 
Are Saying-- 


I love the congressman who is 
pressing for a change in postal regula 
tions so that a small weekly paper 
can put out 50 issues a year and there 
by enjoy a two weeks vacation once 
ea h year. 

Heretofore the postal laws have re 
quired weeklies to publish 52 issues 
per year in order to keep their postal 
permit alive. Many small papers are 
a man and wife or one man proposi 
tion and this regulation means the 
man is literally chained to his job by 
the law. 

From “Cal’s Comment” 
in the Boyden Reporter 


Modern copy writers trying to turn 


an alliterative slogan might study 
SsOTmme of the old ads Here Is one le 
signed to sell marking ink, (and to 
vet even with the boys in the back 
shop for getting me a punk number 
in the baseball pool). 

Ihe ad asserts that it is remarkable 
for requiring no preparation, preem 
inently preengages peculiar public 
predilection; produces palpable, plain 
lv perceptible, perpetual perspicuities 
penetrates powerfully, prec luding pre 
vious prerequisite preparation; pro 
tects private property; possesses pal 


ticular prerogatives; prevents pre- 


sumptuous, pilfering persons — prac 


ticing proprietorship; 
pleasantly performing plain practical 
penmanship; perfectly precludes puer 
ile panegyrims, preferring proper 
public patronage, 

P.S. It’s black. 


From “Cadieux’s Caustic Comments” 


in the Hampton Times 


Every now and then you run across 
some well written de scriptions you 
like to pass on to others. 

In a recent copy of the Cedar Ra 
pids Gazette the editor was taking 
Britain to task for sending such a 
polite note to Russia on the Soviets 
offer to furnish arms to the Middk 
Kast. 

“It is something like a polite invita 
tion to the Wild Man from Borneo to 


declared the editor 


( omb his hair, 
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Another 
presented recently at a meeting of 
Wright Bagh 


Grove Coldman, 


well-turned phrase was 
county teachers in 
where Mrs. Max 
wife of the Methodist minister there 
and a Japanese-American, was guest 
speaker, 

“Faith,” she declared, “is like eat 
ng blackberry jam at a pienn with 
out looking to see if the seeds move 

From “Amblin’ Main Street” 

in the Daily Freeman-Journal 


A bill before Congress would give 
weekly newspapers the right to sus 
pend publication for two weeks with 
out loss of second class mailing priv 
ileges. 

There papers 
which would take advantage of this 


might be weekly 


privilege. We certainly would want 
no part in closing down the Odebolt 
Chronicle for two weeks. We think the 
part we play as a newspaper is far too 
Important to be suspended if 
time for reason excepting that which 
we cannot control 
We have a contract with our sub 
scribers to give them the news and 
legal notices 52 times a year and that 
we propose to do, It is my opinion 
that those papers advocating a two 
week suspension of publication are 
making a mistake in even considering 
such a plan 
From the Odebolt Chronich 


The new type being used in the 
Des Moines Register is quite an im 
provement. It is almost as easy to 
read the new type without the bene 
fit of vlasses as it was to read the old 
type using eyeglasses. This may de 
crease the business enjoyed by some 
optometrists. We are in favor of all 
printed matter being printed twice as 
large as it} The older you are, the 
smaller the ty pe appears to he 

From “Local Comment 


in the Grundy Register 


Classified ad in this issue of the 
rabid dese 
behind the srooklyn 


Dodgers become. Classified advertises 


Journal shows jtist how 


‘Bum fans 


‘for sale—one Yankee tombstone: will 


trade for raincheck fo any Dodvger 
hase ball 
From “Journalese 


in the Anamosa Journal 


Probably everyone thinks he lives 
in a goldfish bowl, but newspaper 
editors know they do. Our thoughts 
our mistakes, our misspellings, our 
lines upside down are laid bare to 
the public view as the doings of no 
other group can be. It gets worse and 
worse the more subscribers you have 
for that means just that many mor 
shortcomings 


From “Smoke and Ashes’ 
im the 


who know if you have 


Anita Tribune 


Bob Swale, the Union's advertising 
manager, carries a little date book in 
which he jots down coming sale 
events. He is always very careful to 
put it on the dresser each evening 
ind re place it in his shirt pocket the 
next morning 

He was glancing through his Oc 
tober events the other day when he 
found an entry in the unmistakably 
feminine handwriting of his wife 
There on Oct. 15, the date of her 
birthday, was the entry, “Wife's birth 
day 


From “Between the Lines 
in the Fayette County Union 


lve been engaged Wspupel 
work all my adult life, and | give 
thanks daily that mv lines have fallen 
in pl places in jitthe towns 
where it isn't expected that one give 


details of people's ill 


Hesse md the bans. of good taste 


the 


prevent in expose ol peopl s love life 


in the columns of the 


paper. After 
hearing the most things 
about our pre ‘ident during his illness 
and watching the me tropolit ih press 
snoop like a nosy neighbor into Prin 
Margarets romance turn bach 
to the imple chronicles of our town 
with zest, delight and pleasure 

From “Impressions 
n the Waukon Democrat 


Kreedom of the press | taken for 
Without it 
world leader we 
Without that freedom in a 


granted in this country 
we would not be the 
ire today 
few hort years we would drift 


probably drift is too mild a word —into 


that abysmal tate which Argentina 

| 

experienced and experiencing 
| 

i Ver} i COresS europe im coun 
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Teacher Was Wrong 


Photography More Difficult 


Than Painting, Editor Says 


By John E. van der Linden 
Editor, The Northwood Anchor 


Photography is an art. 

When was in school, an art 
teacher told our class that this wasn't 
so; that photography was merely a 
mechanical and chemical process, he 
inferred that folks who liked good 
photographs better than oil paintings 
were just) uncultured, uneducated 
boors who hadn't learned to appre 
ciate the better things in life. 

For a number of years | believed 
him. I tried desperately to like some 
of the paintings he loved—impression 
istic accumulations of paint daubs on 
canvas~—and when couldn't do it 
decided that I never would be “cul 
tured,” 

It almost gave me an inferiority 
complex, culturally speaking! 

In those days, though, I had not 
taken many pictures; now I am sure 
that he hadn't either, or he'd never 
have spoken so of the fine art of 
photography. 

As a youngster the only sort of pic 
tures | knew were snapshots with an 
old-fashioned box camera. The kind 
where you line up half a dozen people 
facing the sunshine, get them all to 
smile, and snap the shutter, 

You generally snap two or three of 
the same pose in an attempt (usually 
vain) to get at least one in which half 
your subjects’ eyes aren't blinked shut 
from too much sunlight. 

Since working on hewspapers I've 
taken hundreds—probably thousands 
of pictures. Most of them are medi 
acre to poor, a few good and a very 
few that I'm really proud of, 

Practice hasn't made me a pertect 
picture-taker—but it has taught me 
that getting a perfect picture is an 
art, In many ways, I'm convinced, it 
is a more difficult art even than fine 
painting, 

Experience has merely taught me 
how little | know about photography; 
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the more I learn, the more I realize I 
don't know. 

This has been true especially since 
the first of the year, when we installed 
a darkroom in the Anchor basement. 
Until then I thought most of the work 
of photography Was in posing, arrang 
ing lighting and snapping a picture at 
the right moment. Those are import 
ant—but I’m coming to learn that a 
big part of photography art is in dark 
room processes. 

In the darkroom one can mellow or 
intensify lighting effects, can enlarge, 
distort and crop pictures for better 
effect, and can eliminate mistakes 
which were made in snapping a pic- 
ture, 

One can also make more mistakes 
in a darkroom than he can with a 
camera, Most cameras are compara 
tively foolproof, Set your camera ac 
cording to the directions which come 
with the camera and film and you're 
sure to get a fairly respectable photo. 
But darkroom procedure isn't mechan 
ical; every phase of it involves the use 
of judgment, alertness and what ar- 
tistic talents a person may possess. 

There’s much art involved in taking 
a picture. The photographer must be 
an expert at psychology if he’s to get 
his subjects arranged in attractive 
poses, in pleasant-appearing groups; 
if he’s to get them with the desired 
expression on their faces; if he’s to get 
backgrounds that blend with the pur 
pose of the picture without detracting 
from it, 

Lighting is a real art. I've seen 
photographs in which a photographer 
“painted in” the most beautiful effects 
by discharging flash bulbs at the right 
distances and from the right angles 
at night, or where he miraculously im 
proved daylight lighting with supple- 
mentary lights. 

Good composition, | am convinced, 
is much more difficult with a camera 
than it is with a paint brush: partic 


ularly in landscapes, the painter can 


“move” natural objects at his whim; 
a photographer has to make use of 
them as they are. A painter can leave 
objectionable items or features out of 
his pictures; a photographer must 
make the best of them. A painter can 
paint a smile where a frown exists; a 
photographer must wait patiently to 
catch the right smile at the right 
moment—or do without. 

Photography requires patience, 
diplomacy, imagination and technical 
skill... and a modicum of luck. But 
it is a lot of fun— and the occasional 
good picture we amateurs get is am- 
ple reward for all the work. 

Photography is also a bigger bus 
iness than one might realize. For in 
stance: 

The most important chemicals used 
in photographic film and paper are 
salts of silver; other chemicals are 
used to fix the image made by the 
action of light on the silver salts. For 
all the film used—in ordinary cameras, 
in movies, by rotogravure and offset 
printers—it is obvious that a lot of 
silver would be used. But I was 
amazed when I read, the other day, 
that Eastman Kodak (the biggest film 
and paper maker) dissolves 12 tons 
of silver ingots each week to make the 
silver salts used in photographic emul 
sions. The source continues: 

“Since the total U.S. mining output 
per year is slightly more than 21 mil 
lion fine ounces of silver, the amount 
which is used by only one firm ex- 
ceeds the total U.S. production. 

“And that does not mean that the 
US. production of silver from mining 
is small. The only other country which 
exceeds us in mining of silver is Mex 
ico, where the total yearly output is 
somewhat more than 43 million fine 
ounces.” 


Patton Is New Editor 
of Alta Advertiser 


Donald Patton is the new editor of 
the Alta Advertiser, it was announced 
Oct. | by A. H. Sanders and A. E. 
Norelius, publishers. Norelius and 
Sanders recently bought the paper 
from Alvin J]. Smit. 


Progress Edition Out 

The first annual progress edition of 
the West Des Moines Express was is- 
sued Sept. 29. It contained 40 pages 
in four sections. 
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Staff Changes Made 
At Davenport Paper 


Staff changes in the positions of 
managing editor and city editor were 
announced Oct. 15 by publishes 
Henry B. Hook of the Davenport 
Morning Democrat, as that paper be 
gan its one hundred and first year. 

William A. Ceperley, 65, managing 
editor since 1951, has retired. Forrest 
Kilmer, former news editor, has suc- 
ceeded Ceperley, and William Wun 
dram, editor of the Democrat's ten 
centennial issues, has become city 
editor. 

Mr. Ceperley suffered a stroke in 
December. In recent months he acted 
in an advisory capacity since it was 
not possible for him to go to the office. 

Mr. Ceperley joined the Democrat 
staff as a reporter in 1917 after having 
worked briefly for the Waterloo Cour- 
ier, the old Des Moines Capital, and 
the Sioux City Journal. For a number 
of years he drew a daily cartoon 
which appeared on page one of the 
Democrat. In 1934 he was made city 
editor, and in 1951, managing editor. 

Kilmer, May, 
1954, acted as manager of news op- 


news editor since 


erations during Ceperley’s illness. 
With the exception of three years’ 
service in the paratroops during World 
War II, Kilmer has worked for the 
Morning Democrat constantly since 
he graduated from high school in 
1939. 

Kilmer served formerly as city hall 
and police reporter. He is 34, married, 
and the father of two children. 

Wundram, 30, has been with the 
Democrat since 1944, He came up 
through the ranks as reporter pho 
tographer, feature writer and Sunday 
editor. From January until October, 
1955, he devoted full time to the 
Davenport paper's 10° centennial is 


sues. 


Has Full Coverage 
Of Football News 


In a first page story Oct. 16, the 
Spencer Sunday Times claimed a 
“first” in lowa journalism. 

The Times provided full staff photo 
coverage of football] games played at 
lowa State and the State University 
of Iowa the previous day 

The Times commented that, “We 
believe that it marks the first time in 
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lowa that a newspaper other than the 
large metropolitan press, has staff 
covered both games and published 
game photos only a few hours later.” 
three staff 


covering the 


Two airplanes and 
members were used in 


two games. 


Wolfe Is News Editor 
Of Anamosa Papers 


Pat Wolfe, former wire service edi 
tor of the Boone News-Republican, 
has joined the staff of the Anamosa 
Journal and Eureka as news editor 

Wolfe is 32 years old, a veteran, 
graduate of St. 
Louis University. He has worked for 
the Daily Livingston, 
Mont., and the Daily Messenger, Ath 
ens, Ohio. 


unmarried, and a 


Enterprise 


Kreiger Replaces Krenz 
At Guthrie Center 


Dean Krenz has lett as news editor 
of the Guthrie 
and will join former publisher Bill 
Sweetland at Kalispell, Mont. Jerry 
Kreiger, Nebraska University vradu 


Center new spapers 


ate, has replaced Krenz 


Mark Golden Wedding 
Oct. 9 was the golden wedding 
anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Don L. 


Berry, Indianola publishers 


Mrs. O. H. Joy 


Mrs. O. H. Joy, 63, died at the De 
Witt hospital Oct. 18. She had been 
in failing health for the past ten 
months. 

Mrs. Joy was best known in DeWitt 
as “the lady in the Observer office.” 
She began working at the Observer in 
1931. She served four Observer pub 
lishers, working steadily until Christ 
mas, 1954, when she entered the De 
Witt hospital for 


eration. 


an exploratory op 
Her column, “Joy Jitters,” was 
throughout the years one of the most 


popular features in the Observer 


Shows How It’s Done 
The Clarinda Herald-Journal ran 11 


pictures showing the process of pub 


lishing a newspaper Oct. 


Doubts Savings In 
Labor Saving Device 


We have a new Ludlow typecasting 
hte hine here in the Madisonian shop. 

This machine is a labor saving de 
vice. The salesman said so. So far it 
has lost a lot more labor than it has 
saved, but when the fascination of a 
new gadget wears off, and the boys 
learn to operate it, the regular shop 
routine work may speed up; we can 
always hope 

We are reminded of an observation 
made by our friend Willard Archie 
who publishes the Sentinel at Shen 
andoah. Willard had just installed two 
teletype setters and had the usual sales 
talk on how much tabor they would 
save Speaking from experience Wil 
lard remarked that in his publishing 
career he had bought enough labor 
saving equipment that theoretically 
his payroll should be down to nothing, 
when in fact it grew larger every year, 

Added volume is of course the an 
swer. Twenty years ago we averaged 
§ pages per week. Now our average is 
18 pages or more than double, and 
this added work Joad just can't be 
taken care of with antiquated equip 
ment or methods. Hence plant expan 
sion is the only answer. In 1945 we in 
stalled a third linotype machine, then 
in 1949 we had to buy a new news 
paper press and enlarge the building 
Now it's a new Ludlow and we can 
see the need for other things in the 
future 

Eleven families are represented on 
the Madisonian payroll, Nine are the 
All are 
people now, for which we are very 


thankful 


had to have a floater or tramp printer 


heads of families hometown 


Until recently we always 
in one spot or another, and we've had 
some dandies drunks 


deadbeats, ete 


ompetents 
Some of them were 
good workmen for a week or several 
weeks, but for one reason or another 
we were continually on the hunt for 
i replacement, Someday we'll write a 
column on the “Printers we have had” 
or maybe we should say “have had 
is 
From “Timely Topies” 
in the Winterset Madisonian 


Parents of Twins 


Editor and Mrs. Robert Fillmore 


srighton, became the parents of twin 
boy S Oct 12 
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Press Merits Obituary 


Publisher Laments Passing 


Of Old Golding Job Press 


From “my two bits” 


in the Bellewue Herald 


An old and faithful worker is gone 
from the Herald shop. To us who 
knew him his Passing would merit an 
obituary. 

Im talking about the half-century 
old press which departed from ou 
shop last Thursday, The 12x18 Gold 
mig hand fed “jobber 
by Omer 


used for printing, 


“was taken away 
Meier, never more to be 


To persons who produce printed 
materials, espec ially those who follow 
the action from “front shop” to “back 
shop,” printing presses have a vitality, 
a personality, That was the way with 
the old Golding. 

It was the oldest press in the Her 
ald shop, the other small hand-tfed 
press being of much more modern 
design. Our newspaper press, al 
though up in years, had been com 
pletely rebuilt before coming to the 
Herald shop some six years ago. To 
these “newcomers” was added in the 
last year an automatic feed job press. 

But the Golding stayed on. We had 
to move it from its former spot along 
the south wall two vears ago when 
the new attached folder was put 
chased, The Golding settled for a 
place in the center of the shop, sur 
rounded by newer, more up-to-date 
machinery. 

Slow, printing with a rhythmic 
“clunk,” that beat no faster than a 
mans heart, it would put the Bellevue 
Creamery name on ice cream = cat 
fons, or print a sale bill, or any other 
job that came along. But more and 
more the work was going to the other 
two faster job presses The slow speed 
of some impressions an how 
couldn't keep up with the rapid print 
3,000 sheets an hou 
turned out by the automatic, But it 
When the other two 


presses Were In use, it could be count 


ing of over 


Wats reliable 


ed on to fill in. 
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Then came the time when it was 
apparent that the space used by the 
Golding was badly needed for other 
purposes. More than a half century 
of service—printing birth notices, wed 
ding invitations, prayer cards, letter 
heads, business stationery, handbills, 
and the many things produced in a 
print shop was to come to an end. 

When I came in Thursday morning, 
Lorin Mueller, our shop man, was al- 
ready at the work of dismantling the 
large iron bulk. It was with relief that 
I turned around and left for Dubuque, 
I wasn't anxious to see the press re 
moved, By the time we got back it 
was gone. 

Printing, like most American indus 
tries (and farming) is a fast-changing 
business. Machines are being invented 
and improved each year to produce 
printing faster and more economically, 
yet to give a better product, The old 
Golding couldn't compete. 

But a printing press has a person 
ality, a character. Most farmers will 
tell you the same about a tractor. No 
printer ever sees a press end its days 
without a feeling of losing an old 
friend, 


Tri-County News 
Bought by Butler 


Maurice Butler of Marshalltown has 
purchased the Tri-County News, Zear 
ing weekly, from John Greenwood, 
owner and publisher since May, 1950. 
bought the 


Greenwood — recently 


Tribune — Publishing Company — at 
Ames. Butler has been employed by 


a Marshalltown printing firm. 


New Correspondent 

Mrs. Grethel Stotts of Cumberland 
is the new Griswold American corres 
pondent for the Cumberland area. She 
replaces Mrs. Cecil Spencer, who is 
moving to Des Moines. 


Forty-Five Publishers 
Aitend Meeting 


Bloomfield newspapers entertained 
a district meeting of the Iowa Press 
Association Sept. 17. Forty-five pub 
lishers and their wives attended the 


noon luncheon and business meeting, 


Publication Features 
Bloomfield Plant 


The September issue of the Nation- 
al Publisher, monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the National Editorial As- 
sociation, carried a story and pictures 
on the Bloomfield newspaper plant 
and offices. 


‘Subscription Special’ 

The Stratford Courier ran a “sub- 
scription special” from Sept. § to Sept. 
24, During that period subscriptions 
to the Courier were priced at $1.50 a 
year, 


Speaks at Meeting 

Charles A. Hacke, Sac Sun editor, 
was in charge of the Kiwanis meeting 
in Sac City Oct. 3. The theme of the 
program was 


national newspaper 


week, 


Soth is Speaker 

Lauren K. Soth of the Des Moines 
Re ster was the featured speaker at 
the annual meeting of the Greene 
County Electric Co-operative Sept. 
28. 


Hall Makes Speech 

The speaker at the Independence 
Rotary Club dinner 
Reeves Hall, editor of the Independ- 
ence newspapers. Mr. Hall spoke on 
the problems of publishing a centen 


Sept. 27 was 


nial edition. 


Columnist’s Invitation 
Accepted by Scores 


By invitation, “scores of Sentinel 
readers” in LeMars had coffee on 
the Coffee-Drinker during national 
newspapel week. 

Readers were invited to pick up 
checks at the Sentinel office good for 


a cup of coffee at a local restaurant. 
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Traffic Safety 
Stressed by IPW 
At Fall Conference 


Ihe annual fall conterence of lowa 
Press Women was held in Des Moines 
Uct. Zv. A special feature of the con 
ference was a panel discussion on 
trattic salety. 

Panel participants included Frank 
Nye, associate editor of the Cedar 
Kapids Gazette, Frank Ulish, director 
of safety education for the lowa 
public satety departinent, and Elmer 
Swenson, executive secretary ot the 
Sioux City Safety Council. Robert 
Hullihan, author of the “Highway 
Story, spoke on “How | Write the 
Hignway Story.” 

Mrs. Louise Freese, vice-president 
of the organization, acted as modera 
tor during the panel presentation, 

New chairmen announced at the 
business meeting by the president, 
Mrs. Violet Lundquist, are Mesdames 
Jessie Heins, Redtield, finance; Eve 
lyn Brokaw, Minburn, membership, 
Kdith Mooar, Newton, credentials; 
Nell Black, Cedar Falls, registrar; Es 
ther Dixon, Lenox, historian; Arthur 
Olson, Story ( ity, legislation, Bertilla 
Hogendorn, North English, merit 
award; and Sherman Needham, Des 
Moines, past president. Also Miss 
Margaret Rankin, Eagle Grove, parlia 
mentarian, and Miss Jo Baumgartner, 
Des Moines, public relations. 

Mrs. Helen Vanderburg of Shell 
Rock, regional vice-president, and 
Mrs. Lundquist reported on the na 
tional convention held in Chicago in 
October. 

Members met after the business 
sessions at a banquet and an in- 
formal gathering at the Des Moines 
Press and Radio Club. 


Special Service 
Gffered Here 


In these days of nervous tension, it 
is good to blow off pent-up emotions 
occasionally, It is a relief many times 
for folks to “get it off their chests. 
Every reader of the Free Press has the 
royal privilege of giving the editor 
hell. It goes with the subscription to 
this « ompendium of truth and justice 
just as one of the extra services which 
this new spaper extends to its readers 


In the southeast corner of this of 


fice is seated a bald headed old 
codger among whose duties it is to 
hear complaints against the paper 

Dont vent your pent-up feeling 
against the reporters Just call up the 
old devil at the littered desk in the 
southeast corner and take the hide ott 
him. He is responsible for all the mis 
takes, oversights, the poor news cov 
erage, and anything else that raises 
the ire of the gentle reader. His hide 
is as tough as the soles of a baretoot 
boy in mid-summer. 

So don't be backward or bashtul 
when you dump your resentment up 
on him. He has a syinpuathr tic ear and 
an understanding heart and will 
promise anything. Then he — will 
promptly forget it. He needs someone 
to put a burr under his tail occasional 
ly. He needs something to make him 
forget the heaves, the blind staggers 
and the spavins which beset him, and 
to spul him into action. By getting it 
off your chest you will feel a_ lot 
better. 

We just wanted to call attention to 
this extra service to which you are en 
titled as a subscriber. When readers 
fail to take advantage of this service 
the old devil begins to teel that the 
object of his statt’s efforts isnt being 
read. 

What goes for hin goes tor us too 
It isn't often a guy will invite you to 
kick him, so you should take advan 
tage of it when he asks for it. We 
might add that weve developed al 
kick stronger than a caugey COW that’s 
never been milked SO) COTM itt and 


we ll all have fun. 


From the Adair County Free Press 


Former lowa Newsman 


Retires in California 

John Wilkinson Teed, Long Beach 
(Calif.) Press-Telegram chureh edi 
tor, has retired from newspaper work 

Born in Bloomfield, Mr. Teed got 
his start in 1906 as cub reporter for 
the Bloombie ld mocrat He ilso 
worked in Iowa as Des Moines As 


sociated Press corre sponde nit 


Class Visits Sentinel 

fen members of — the journalism 
class of Farragut High School and 
twenty members of the social prob 
lems class visited the Shenandoah 
Sentinel Sept. 19. 
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Doubts Value of 
Old Style Writing 


By Dick Barton 
Publisher, Harlan News-Advertise: 


Every once in a while one of om 
elderly subseribers will ask me how 
come | dont have the guts to write 
stuli dike old) so-and-so, who used to 
edit: the paper What they reter to is 
omething like the tollowing para 
graph trom an old Harlin paper, re 
to a county auditor and the 
board of supervisors of a bygone day 

These tive carrion-eating birds 
have flown to and tro over this county 
quite Jong enough, and unless they 
ire very soon disposed of, will have 
viven it such a name that all good 
people will shun it as they would a 
den of rattlesnakes 

Comments ob this type were tound 
anny weekly newspaper in the good 
ld days and they werent contined 
to the editorial columns either 
old-fashioned editor added his per 
sonal Comments to nearly every new: 
story he wrote actual news 
ao very part ot the 
paper to him. His main purpose was 
to call the Opposition dirty names and 
ridicule his ideas 


Phese antics proved highly amusing 


to the reader, but | doubt if they did 
much to influence public opinion, So 
much ado about nothing was mace 
every week that if something really 


Important Carne ilong it very likely 
Was pi ed over a just more raving 
by the editor—like the litthe boy who 
cried wolt so often that when real 
trouble came nobody believed him 
Evolution has changed all of thi 
Although veekly new paper editors 
take icle in an issue when they feel 
the circumstances jusuly it, when they 
do expre ih Opinion they eck to 


hack it up by citing facts. This is un 


like thi ex unple ibove vhere thie 
editor mad it equate clear what he 
thought of the auditor and upel 

at but neglected to mention what 
it was the had done to arouse his ire 


Adds Attachment 
To Fairchild 


The Grinnell Herald-Register has 


idded the reverse engraving attach 


ment to its Fairchild and can now re 

pi black on-whitt copy itt white 


n-black 
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Improving Renewal Sales of Mail Subscriptions 


By Wayne Hesson 


Circulation manager, Newton Daily 
News 


(Presented at the sixth annual lowa 
Short Course on Newspaper Circula- 
tion, May 1-2, 1955, sponsored by the 
School of Journalism, State University 
of lowa.) 


On this question of “How can we 
improve our renewal selling of mail 
subscriptions” I will offer, for your 
consideration, a variety of tried and 
proven ideas, The bulk of information 
for this paper comes from a direct 
mail manual prepared by the National 
Research Bureau, Inc. of Chicago, 
Iinois. 

Actually, this paper is a summary 
of what I consider to be the parts of 
the manual which are most closely 
associated with newspaper circulation 
work, My first thought was to pre- 
pare a paper made up of ideas which 
have been used by myself and fellow 
circulators. Then I decided most. of 
us have little trouble “dreaming up” 
ideas and, in addition to our own, we 
receive ideas from fellow circulators 
when we attend conventions and 
through reading the bulletins put out 
by the various circulation managers 
associations. 

Perhaps what we now need to do is 
to place more emphasis on the proper 
use of those ideas, There is no ques 
tion but what the best promotion idea 
in the world will fall flat if it is not 
properly used and this direct mail 
manual is “loaded” with ideas on how 
to handle direct mail promotions. 

The job of vetting a renewal sub- 
scription from a subscriber who is not 
interested in renewing is a greater 
one than selling a new prospect, The 
fascination of your offer to a pros- 
pective customer may sell him on 
taking your newspaper where a sub- 
standard renewal notice to a present 
subscriber, who isn’t interested in re- 
newing, will have little effect in mak- 
ing him change his mind. 

So if you are sending from one to 
seven renewal notices to your mail 
subscribers and are wondering why 
your renewal percentage isn’t as high 
as it should be, you might try reading 
your own renewal notices, imagining 
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yourself in the role of the receiver. 

At a convention I attended two 
years ago, a circulation manager ad- 
mitted that he had not changed the 
copy on his renewal notices for sev 
eral years. At the same time he ad- 
mitted he had been spending time 
and money to design and use new and 
attractive promotion pieces to send 
prospective subscribers while his pre- 
sent readers were receiving renewal 
which they had 
memorized, 


notices probably 
The first section of the direct mail 
Homer J. 
Buckley, who was the organizer and 
first president of the International 
Direct Mail Association. At the close 
of this 14-page section, Mr. Buckley 
sums up the entire thought of his 
message with this statement: “The 
biggest reasons for direct mail failure 


manual was written by 


are ignorance, carelessness and indif 
ference to the functions of direct 
mail,” 

One of the points stressed by Mr. 
Buckley was the value of timing. 
Doubtless many of you have mail re- 
newals falling off in the spring when 
the farmer is thinking about starting 
his field work and decides he doesn't 
have time to read a newspaper. You 
can tell the farmer how well your 
paper is arranged for convenience in 
reading, you can remind him it just 
takes a few minutes to read a copy of 
the paper and you can suggest that 
he wouldn’t want to miss the news of 
the everyday happenings in his com- 
munity. But there’s one thing you 
can't tell a farmer in the springtime 
and that is that he will have time to 
read your paper. 

My answer to this problem was to 
ask the farmer to renew in the fall. 
Nearly every promotion piece I send 
out to prospective subscribers is for 
a special offer which will expire in the 
early winter months. Then, when he 
receives a renewal notice, the bulk of 
his year’s work is completed and he’s 
ready to start attending farm sales. 

Since starting this plan three years 
ago the percentage of our mail cir- 
culation carrying an expiration date 
of October, November, December or 
January has gone from 35% to 504%. 
My idea was this: to keep from hav- 
ing a low return of renewal subscrip- 


tions in the spring, simply have a low 
percentage of your mail expiring in 
the spring. 

The second section of the direct 
mail manual was written by Maxwell 
C. Ross, who became subscription 
promotion manager of Look magazine 
in 1937. 

To me the most important part of 
his message came under the heading, 
“Plan your work—work your plan.” 
Under this heading, Mr. Ross has this 
to say: “If you were to sit down and 
plan a vacation tonight, you would 
make a list of all the possible places 
you would like to visit and then figure 
out the most direct and efficient route 
to get there. So it is with writing a 
good sales letter. Make all the notes 
you possibly can about what you want 
to say and what you want your letter 
to do.” 

Mr. Ross suggests you sit down and 
read over your own company’s past 
literature (renewal notices) and study 
competitor's material which may have 
accumulated, Sift out the unnecessary 
items and arrange the points in order 
of their importance. Then—and only 
then—are you ready to chart the most 
direct, efficient route to your  pros- 
pect’s pocketbook. 

To quote Mr. Ross: “Certainly you 
don't want to be one of those people 
who are so busy learning the tricks of 
the trade that they never learn the 
trade.” 

Mr. Ross quotes America’s number 
one salesman, Elmer Wheeler, who 
says: “Your first ten words are more 
important than your next 10,000.” The 
only thing I'll add to this statement is 
to suggest you read your own renewal 
notices to see what you are saying in 
your first ten words. 

Your renewal letter should do more 
than just inform the subscriber his 
subscription is expiring within the 
next few days, and that he should 
renew right now to avoid missing any 
copies of the newspaper which brings 
him news of the everyday happenings 
around him. When you write a promo- 
tion letter aimed at a prospective sub- 
scriber you do your best to write copy 
which is interesting, suggestive and 
leading. Do the same when you write 
your renewal letters. Keep away from 
the formal announcement that the 
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subscriber's subscription will be ex 
piring within the next few days. Make 
your letter appealing to the reader, 
make it a letter he will want to read, 
beyond the point where he is told it 
is time to renew. As someone once 
said, “There are no dull subjects, only 
dull writers.” In othe: words, don't 
isk the subscriber to renew—sell him 
all over again on the merits of your 
newspaper. 

My own particular plan for getting 
renewals may not be adaptable to 
your newspaper but at least I can 
perhaps get across to you my attitude, 
which is: “Don't give up until the 
subscriber gives out with an emphatic 
no’. 

The first renewal notice is in letter 
form, with a return envelope enclosed, 
mailed 20 days before date of expira 
tion. The second notice is in postcard 
form, mailed one week betore date of 
expiration. The third notice is a post- 
card mailed on date of expiration, We 
do not cut off until ten days after date 
of expiration, Then, it the subscription 
is not renewed, the paper is stopped 
and the subscriber s name and address 
are sent to the representative in that 
area, Finally, if the representative 
does not get the renewal, I call on the 
former subscriber, either in person ot 
by phone from his town to get one of 
two things: his renewal or the reason 
why he is not renewing. A record is 
kept of why subscribers fail to renew 
and quite often I deem it necessary 
to pass the reason along to the editor. 

We all have ideas of things to do 
when obtaining new subscribers. Per 
haps we're missing the boat by not 
spending more time and effort on our 
renewal mailing pieces, Certainly 
quantity can never take the place of 
quality in these notices. 

Second, most hewspapers consider 
a new subscriber one who has not re 
ceived the paper for 30 days or more. 
This means you have 30 days after 
you stop a paper to still get the re 
newal. Don't give up until you've 
tried more than one way to get him 
“back in the fold”, 

And last, most of us have learned 
the tricks of the trade. Now, have we 
learned the trade? 


Starts New Feature 
The Webster City Daily Freeman- 
Journal has launched a new feature 


on public opinion called “The Readers 
Speak.” 
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Belle Plaine Union 
Holds Open House 


Open house was held at the Bun 
rows Publishing Co. in Belle Plaine 
Oct. 5 observance of national 


newspaper week. 


Suffers Broken Ribs 

Tom Danaker, 31, newsman for 
station KOEL in Oelwein, sutfered 
broken ribs and shock when he was 
pinned beneath his automobile. Dan 
aker was trving to start his car by 
pushing when he slipped and fell. The 
car rolled onto his chest 


Features Correspondent 

Mrs. Lloyd Coates of Ellsworth was 
the featured correspond nt in the 
Webster City Daily Freeman-Journal’s 
“Meet Your Correspondent” series 
Sept. 25. 


New Linotype Booklet 

A new booklet describing the 
Models 29 and 30 Mixer Linotypes 
has just been printed by Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company 

Printed in three colors, the 12 page 
booklet tells how these Linotypes Cun 
deliver mixed composition at key board 
speed, and its many large drawings 


and photographs show the engineering 
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Newspaper Serusce 
For Daily and Weekly Newspapers 
101 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 3, 


Representative: Neal Hagen 


Extra Profits 


FOR YOU, MR. PRINTER 


Send Us Your Onders 


ADMISSION TICKETS 
COUPON BOOKS 
LICENSE STICKERS 
SCALE TICKETS 
NUMBERED FORMS 


DON, WILLIAMS G&G LICK 
FORT SMITH, /ARKANSAS 
Ticket 1894 ‘ 


WEL 


features that make this possible 

This booklet is available from. the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 29 
Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York, 


at no ¢ harge. 


Speaks in Missouri 
Don Norberg of the Albia news 
papers was the banquet speaker at the 


Missouri Press Association convention, 
Oct. 28 


etro 


WEW YORK, 


SERVICE 


Means PLUS BUSINESS for your newspaper 


Frank Donohve Representative 


A Complete Printing 
Service for the Trade 


Complete facilitie letterpress and 

! Efficient production saves 
’ Fine quality, interested per 
vice Fireproof safety for val 
lable manuscripts 


LAYOUT — DESIGN AKT 
CERLOX PLASTIC BINDING 


If you have a printing problem, we can 
help you. Publishers of Books, Maga 
zine Catalogs, Direct-Mail Advertising, 
Commercial Forms of All Kinds 


SPECIAL TRADE DISCOUNT 
ON SHAW-WALKER STEEL 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Graphic Publishing Co. 
Lake Mills, lowa 
Phone 2-3031 Collect, 

For Estimate 


SEND. FOR 60-DAY FREE 


@ Easy Estimating 
@ Printing and Binding 
@ Regular Revisions 
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Postoffice Rule Makes ‘Giveaway’ Publishable 


At 3:00 p.m. each Thursday after 
noon Winterset merchants are holding 
a drawing on the courthouse steps. 
Until now, we have been unable to 
publicize these drawings because of 
postal regulations. A new plan now 
being put into operation complies in 
every respect with Postal Department 
rulings. 

The mechanics of it are simple. 
Every week some 50 cooperating 
merchants put between two and three 
dollars in the kitty, which has now 
built up to $800 even after last 
week’s winner. All of these merchants 
will have jars of free coupons in six 
different colors. You can drop into 
any of these stores and ask for a 
coupon to sign, or you can sign up in 
all the stores. There is no obligation, 
nothing to purchase, no consider- 
ation of any kind. 

After signing the coupon you drop 
it into a box and all these signed 
coupons are collected for the drawing. 
They are not destroyed after each 
drawing but remain in the drum to 
which the new coupons are added 
each week, so with only one signup 
there is always a chance of winning. 

The fund from which drawings are 
made (now $800) is called the 
Golden Harvest fund. At the weekly 


drawing a committee of three people 
is selected at random from the crowd 
and this committee will decide what 
percent of the Harvest Fund each 
coupon color is worth: 5, 10, 20, 30, 
10, or 50 percent. The winning cou- 
pon will then be drawn from the 
community container. So, with the 
fund at its present level someone 
could win $400. 

Of course you have to be present 
at the drawing to win, but if the per 
son whose name is called for the 
grand prize is not present, drawing 
will be continued until somebody 
wins a lesser award. The award is 
made in serip money, good at any of 
the cooperating stores. 

No. consideration of value must 
ever be given in exchange for a cou 
pon. They are an expression of good 
will freely given to anyone requesting 
them. The coupon is never to be han 
dled as a_ consideration connected 
with the purchase of merchandise. At 
each drawing a jar of coupons will be 
placed upon the stand and the follow 
ing announcement will be made. 
“Anyone who does not have a coupon 
in the container is invited to take one 
from this jar, sign his name and de 
posit it here and now.” 


Years ago, in order to stop the 


Louisiana lottery laws were passed 
requiring the Postal Department. to 
set up regulations prohibiting lottery 
information of any kind. The Louis 
iana lottery has long been dead but 
the stringent regulations have re 
mained. Until recently if any of thre 
elements were preseni, any giveaway 
program was considered a lottery and 
any information on it was unmai'able 
These elements were consideration, 
chance {drawing) and necessity to be 
present to win, 

Iwo \ ears ago, be Cause of 
in Federal Court (Garden City 
Chamber of Commerce vs. Wagner) 
the Postal Department revised its rul 
ings. Prior to this decision, attend 
ance at the drawing was regarded as 
an expenditure of time and effort, and 
since time and effort have a money 
value it was defined as consideration. 
Now a drawing may be held. The 
winner may be required to be present 
to win, but no consideration or hint 
of a tie-in with purchases can be pre 
sent in the distribution of coupons, It 
s9, according to present Postal Rulings 


it is unmailable. 


From “Timely Topics” 
in the Winterset Madisonian 


Ad Records Are Broken in First Half of 1955 


Virtually every major record in 


newspaper advertising history toppled 
in the first half of 1955, it was an 
nounced jointly by Media Records, 
Inc., and the Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 

National advertisers bought 9.5 
per cent more newspaper linage in 
the year’s first half than in the first 
half of 1954, for the biggest first six 
months newspapers have ever scored 
in the national advertising field. For 
June, the gain was 15.9 per cent for 
the biggest June ever. 

The nation’s retailers did likewise, 
with a record investment in news 
paper advertising for the first half up 
6.5 per cent and June up 8.9 per cent. 
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The figures are based on Media 
Records’ 52-city Index, covering 52 
morning, 68 evening and 75 Sunday 
newspapers throughout the U.S. 

Harold S. Barnes, director of the 


Bureau of Advertising, hailed the 
figures as “new proof of newspapers’ 
continuing and growing vitality as 
America’s prime mover of merchan 
dise to the consumer.” 

“The records smashed in the first 
half of 1955 are, to us, clear-cut evi- 
dence that national advertisers are 
realizing increasingly the salesmaking 
power of newspaper advertising, plus 
the validity of the principle that ‘all 
business is local’ and that there is no 
substitute for approaching marketing 


problems on a local basis. 


“On the side of the retailer, the 
fact that retail newspaper advertising 
also has broken all records in the first 
half of the year shows that the re 
tailer’s traditional reliance on the 
power of the newspaper as the shop 
pers medium continues to grow. In 
particular, there is a strong and 
healthy trend toward larger and more 
productive use of newspaper adver 
tising by chain-store organizations. 

“Newspaper advertising, like all ad 
vertising, is obviously profiting from 
the healthy and continuing expansion 
of the economy,” Barnes continued. 
“But it is also safe to say that no other 
advertising medium, on the evidence 
is contributing so much to the con 
tinuance of the prosperity whose roots 


are in the local cash register. 
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